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PUBLISHED BY URBAN LAND INSTITUTE 


DOWNTOWN BUSINESS DISTRICT COUNCIL ORGANIZES TO GIVE 
UNIFIED STUDY TO CENTRAL AREAS 


The Downtown Business District Council of the Urban Land Institute held its organizational meeting in 
Chicago January 14 and 15 to begin the development of a body of knowledge for sound treatment of the 
needs of downtown areas. There are few American cities that do not need immediate and effective action to 


revitalize, preserve and stabilize their central cores. 


The Council was organized to bring together foremost 


leaders in this field from a number of principal cities selected geographically; and so to provide for an authori- 
tative and representative unit small enough in size to give concentrated study to the problems rising out of 
common experience and to develop a general pattern of solution. 


A. J. Stewart, vice president of the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Co., Louisville, Ky., was appointed 


chairman. 


Other members*attending were Paul McCord, Indianapolis; Foster Winter, Detroit; Newton C. 


Farr, Chicago; L. J. Sheridan, Chicago; E. D. Bedford, Omaha; L. F. Eppich, Denver; H. J. Tobin, Milwaukee; 
Hobart Brady, Wichita; Richard Seltzer, Philadelphia; W. S. Ballard, Boston (representing W. H. Ballard); 
Walter Schmidt, Cincinnati; Winston Wheeler, Wichita; and Henry Miller, Dallas. Also attending the meet- 
ing were Evert Kincaid, director of the Chicago Plan Commission; Lloyd Drexler; L. D. McKendry and M. C. 
Mumford of Chicago; and R. W. Patton, San Antonio. 


A brief summary of principal points of discussion and agreement follow: 


Transportation 

Expressways should be built to the 
central business district and so routed 
that traffic will have an opportunity to 
reach its objective in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Such expressways should 
be so designed that normal traffic and 
abutting properties will not be ad- 
versely affected. 

Through traffic should be routed 
around but accessible to the business 
district. 

Coisideration should be given to one 
way streets as a means of providing 
easy access to the downtown district. 
Also serious consideration should be 
given to converting all streets in the 
central area which are less than 30 feet, 
to one way traffic; but before one way 
traffic is permitted, parking should be 
eliminated. 

Trackless trolleys or buses are gen- 
erally found superior to track trolleys 
for use in downtown area, because of 
their maneuverability and _ lessened 
noise, but it was noted that rapid im- 
provements in track trolleys and their 
lower operating costs for mass trans- 
portation will undoubtedly continue 
them in use. 


Parking 
Parking lots in the center of the cen- 
tral district should be avoided because 


1946 OFFICERS 


Newton C. Farr, under whose 
leadership the Urban Land Insti- 
tute made many progressive de- 
velopments in its program in 1945, 
has been re-elected president for 
1946. This year’s election was 
conducted by proxy vote of the 
Board of Trustees, in lieu of its 
regular January meeting. 


Foster Winter of the J. L. Hud-”. 
son Company, Detroit, was elect-. 
ed vice president, Herbert U. Nel- * 


son was re-elected secretary and 
L. D. McKendry, Assistant Vice 
President of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company, was. elected 
treasurer. 

New members elected to the 
Board of Trustees for three year 
terms add to the Institute’s dis- 
tinguished roster of guiding per- 
sonnel. The new ,trustees are 
Earle S. Draper, planning and 
housing consultant and former 
FHA Deputy Commissioner; Rob- 
ert Gerholz, Flint, Michigan, past 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders; John McC. 
Mowbray of the Roland-Park Co., 
Baltimore; and Joseph E. Merrion, 
Chicago, president of the National 
Association of Home _ Builders. 
Trustees re-elected were: Albert 
M. Greenfield. Philadelphia; Guy 
Greer, New York; and Mrs. Sam- 
ue] I. Rosenman, New York. 


they interrupt the contiguous and con- 
centrated nature of the area and their 
costs are excessive. 

Public transportation units should 
provide public parking at various out- 
lying points of their system to reduce 
central area congestion. 

Downtown parking is preferable un- 
der private ownership but municipal 
acquisition and ownership is sometimes 
indicated; parking fees do not discour- 
age customers from bringing their cars 
downtown; where short time street 
parking is feasible, meters are desira- 
ble; parking lots paid for by stores 
have sometimes been successful but the 
plan is not generally recommended. 


Effect of Taxes 

Inequitable tax assessments on cen- 
tral districts have encouraged decen- 
tralization and blight. Effort should be 
made to have taxes spread fairly on 
ali classes of property in all sections. 
A redistribution of taxes collected by 
the state and Federal governments to 
give cities a proper share, together with 
a reasonable tax on real estate, would 
provide adequate municipal financing. 


Smoke and Noise 
Modern means for control of smoke 
are at the disposition of cities. This 
(Continued on Page Four) 
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Plan-iterials .. . 


Watch Your Figures 


The Urban Land Institute has pioneered in stimulating interest in clearance 
and redevelopment of blighted areas. We would be the last to question the need 
for such action. We do not intend to minimize the need for it is great, but we feel 
that tremendous harm can be done the whole cause of urban redevolpment if 
the magnitude of the job is unduly exaggerated. We also object strongly to con- 
fusing urban redevelopment with the need for low-cost housing and treating the 
two problems as though they were one and the same. 

The construction of low-cost or public housing is only one phase of urban 
redevelopment, and not necessarily the major one. Central urban areas must be 
rebuilt to provide better transportation and terminal facilities, better parking, 
quick and more convenient access to industrial and commercial areas, adequate 
sites for community and civic structures as well as dwellings for various income 
groups. Redevelopment should directly benefit all the citizens, not simply replace 
the slums with new public housing. 

A case in point is the National Housing Agency’s bulletin “Land Assembly 
for Urban Redevelopment”, published last July. The bulletin was obviously writ- 
ten with the intention of impressing the Congress with the Gargantuan size of 
the job, and therefore only the Federal government could successfully tackle it. 
The gross errors in the figures and conclusions are so obvious that interest and 
support for urban redevelopment is alienated rather than strengthened. 

The bulletin says that 5,200,000 dwelling units need to be torn down in large- 
scale clearance areas alone. Since there are less than 24,000,000 dwelling units 
all told in urban areas, that would mean one out of every five dwellings inside 
and outside our metropolitan central areas should be levelled. And this according 
to their figures just represents the demolition need in concentrated areas only. 
The authors find another 1,500,000 units that ought to come down but these are in 
scattered blocks not susceptible to large-scale treatment. Then it notes there are 
still another 2,200,000 units so individually scattered that they couldn’t possibly 
qualify for organized attention and treatment. 

All in all then, NHA, finds that nearly four out of every ten urban dwellings 
are critically unsatisfactory, either because they are sub-standard or are situated 
in sub-standard blocks. 

The authors in developing their study used the 1940 Housing Census as a 
whole and then studied 42 cities for their special task of finding out how many 
sub-standard dwellings were so located as to come within possible large-scale 
redevelopment projects. 

The housing census of 1940 determined how many houses needed major 
repairs and how many were without private toilet or bath. The definition of 
needing major repairs was “when parts of the structure such as floors, roof, plas- 
ter, walls or foundation required repairs or replacements, the continued neglect 
of which would impair the soundness of the structure and create a hazard to its 
safety as a place of residence.” 

Note that the census said “the continued neglect of which.” 
that at the present time the dwelling is unusable. 

In this booklet NHA made the following assumption: All dwelling units in 
sub-standard blocks and all dwelling units needing major repairs, whether in 
substandard blocks or not, should be torn down and replaced. The authors felt 
that the only ones that could be rehabilitated were those that were without toilet 
and bath but not in sub-standard blocks and not needing major repairs. (A block 
was considered sub-standard in this study if more than half the units in it needed 
major repairs or lacked a private bath.) 

We do not object to the census definition of a sub-standard dwelling. We only 
make the point that a sub-standard house doesn’t necessarily have to be torn 
down; that if it needs major repairs, major repairs could be made; that if it needs 
a toilet or bath, a toilet and bath could be installed; that if it is in a sub-standard 
block, the block might not be so sub-standard after all if we look behind these 
assumptions that have been made on the individual houses or apartments in the 
block. 

A little realism is needed. In a rooming house in which five couples live, 
there may be only one bath. The census report in some areas we have checked 
would in this case show five dwelling units without private bath. It might be a 
sound building and cleanly maintained. Next door might be a house requiring 


It doesn’t mean 
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Even 50 per cent of 
in one block doesn’t 
complete replace- 


major repairs. 
such conditions 
necessarily mean 
ment. 

We have the example of a recent ex- 
periment by the Detroit Real Estate 
Board which took the worst house it 
cculd find that was still sound struc- 
turally. It had been condemned by the 
city; it didn’t have |water or sewer con- 
nections. At the cost of $2,500 (it could 
have been done for $1,500 but it was 
desired in this case to‘ use good mate- 
rials and fine carpeting for model dem- 
onstration purposes) it was made into 
an attractive, lasting modern home. 
Land assembly alone for housing re- 
development is estimated by NHA to 
cost $2,200 per unit, or nearly as much 
as it cost in this case to have a good, 
completed dwelling. 

With a very tight labor and construc- 
tion material supply to look forward to 
during the next few years and a critical 
need for shelter, such exaggerated fig- 
ures are not only discouraging, but 
paint a national picture that is wholly 
misleading. A conscientious and sus- 
tained effort to remodel building and 
sanitary codes and enforce them would 
alone clean up a large percentage of 
blighted areas and provide suitable 
shelter at a minimum cost to many 
thousands of families. Considering the 
large percentage of units that can be 
salvaged through repairs and remodel- 
ing, the number of dwellings that 
would be necessary to demolish in large 
scale urban redevelopment operations 
would be closer to two million (2,000,- 
000) than 5,200,000, and this appears to 
be a generous rather than a conserva- 
tive figure. 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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PITTSBURGH EXPLORES BASIC 
FINANCING 

The City Planning Commission of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, under its 
chairman, Frederick Bigger, has issued 
a pamphlet “Land and Finance in Ur- 
ban Redevelopment in the Interest of 
the Municipalities.” This is a memo- 
randum of elementary considerations 
on redevelopment and is issued as a 
part of the report on the “Ground 
Work and Inventory for the Master 
Plan of Pittsburgh.” It is a careful in- 
cuiry into redevelopment. from the 
standpoint of the community. It ex- 
plores and calculates the cost and it 
arrives at the following conclusions 
significant to any community: 

‘l. The collective interest of all the 
tax-payers (i.e., of the municipal cor- 
poration) must be considered equally 
with considerations of sound private in- 
vestment. Any large proportion of the 
families of the city having low income 
will be a factor. Both public and pri- 
vate enterprise will be involved, and 
should be meshed together harmoni- 
ously. The municipal corporation will 
have much to do which only this over- 
all political and legal public corpora- 
tion can do effectively, or can secure 
new powers to do. 


Financial Cautions 

“2. The municipaiity’s credit will be 
drawn upon extensively, during the 
next half dozen or more years, to pay 
for repairs and replacements of the 
city’s physical plant. There will be ex- 
pectations of municipal expenditure in 
connection with entirely new proposals 
for large public works construction, 
and every newly acquired ‘public im- 
provement’ must have its maintenance 
and operation financed in the ensuing 
years. There will be every reason to 
scan carefully the municipality’s bor- 
rowing power. 

“3. An urban redevelopment program 
is vitally dependent upon that kind of 
private capital which is interested in 
safe long-term investment with mod- 
erate stabilized return. 

“4. If large scale private enterprise is 
to operate efficiently, without the irri- 
tations and interruptions and extra cost 
of delays while policies are being 
argued out which should have been 
settled in the beginning, then, among 
other things, the rehousing of families 
displaced from old dwellings within the 
redevelopment areas will have to be 
provided for in advance. A municipal 
clearing house for such rehousing, to 
function from the beginning, would ap- 
pear to be one of the essentials. 

“5. The displaced families which do 
not have incomes sufficient to pay an 
economic rent will constitute a difficult 

(Continued on Page Four) 


HOW DOES YOUR COMMUNITY 
STAND? 

What are the possibilities for new de- 
velopment? How will it affect the old? 
These questions and their answers are 
vital to every developer of real estate. 

The Regional Plan Association, Inc. 
of New York has issued a study of the 
land suitable for urban expansion in 
the New York Metropolitan Region. 
The major findings of that study may 
indicate what might exist in varying 
degrees in your own community. 

First, it was found that one-fifth of 
the “commuting area,’ which now 
houses 95 per cent of metropolitan pop- 
ulation, consists of land unsuitable for 
urban expansion because of its physical 
character. 

Second, about one-fifth of the ‘“com- 
muting area” is already in urban devel- 
opment of industry, business and resi- 
dences. 

Third, excluding the above areas, 
there is enough land left in the ‘com- 
muting area” to house an estimated 
1642 million people in single family 
houses. Under present expectations 
only a small fraction of this area will 
be needed for the ultimate increase in 
population. 

It was concluded in the study that 
“there is no justification from the point 
of view of available land for high den- 
sities in new development anywhere in 
the region.” 


Allow for Redevelopment 

Another 
large-scale 
projects are constructed in the central 
areas, the need for new land in out- 


conclusion was that “as 
redevelopment and other 


lying areas will be reduced.” If re- 
development is carried to the degree 
some times contemplated, this conclu- 
sion of the study is most conservative. 

Developers and investors are warned 
against excess subdivision. Communi- 
ties can give some direction to expan- 
sion through zoning, building codes and 
particularly through subdivision regu- 
lations administered by an active plan- 
ning board. But the quantity of sub- 
division has not been subject to control 
except indirectly. The implications in 
this study most significant are: First, 
it is extremely necessary that the quan- 
{ity of land in every community avail- 
able for new development be known 
to those involved in its management 
and as a basis for applying existing 
local controls; and second, that a wave 
of new subdivision developments may 
justifiably bring forth stringent sub- 
division control by communities in self- 
defense against disastrous subdividing 
such as characterized the 1920's. 


OMAHA DEFINES BEST LAND 
USE 


Clear statements of urban land prob- 
lems and their solutions are made in 
recent reports by the City Planning 
Commission of Omaha, Nebraska, re- 
ceived from Ed Bedford, member of the 
Commission and of the U. L. I. 

The meaning of the term “best land 
use” is often vaguely understood even 
though its conception is basic to all 
rational planning of urban, and rural 
land. Chapter two of the Omaha re- 
port on Land Use and Zoning defines 
the objectives of the City Plan as it re- 
fers to land use as ‘“(1) The creation 
of distinctly residential districts on 
land topographically suited and with 
adequate air, light, open spaces and ac- 
cessible playgrounds. (2) The estab- 
lishment of neighborhood shopping cen- 
ters and business districts so that these 
uses can better fulfill their functions. 
(3) The concentration of industrial use 
in areas which are either geographically 
best suited to industrial development 
or in areas which already represent 
substantial investments in industry. 
(4) The [city] acquisition of ownership 
or control of vacant lands where care- 
ful study indicates that such acquisition 
will help to remedy, or to provide in- 
surance against, developments which 
are harmful to neighborhood values, or 
where the removal of such property 
from potential deleterious development 
will help to maintain values in the 
whole city. (5) To provide every neigh- 
borhood with its proper and accessible 
recreational facilities. 


Keep Values 


“These are positive objectives aimed, 
not at destroying or arbitrarily altering 
values, but rather at helping to create 
conditions which will insure, to the 
fullest extent possible, the creation of 
and the maintenance of values. 

“For carrying out the objectives of 
this policy are zoning, subdivision con- 
trol and the power of condemnation.” 

In the enthusiasm and urge for urban 
redevelopment these objectives should 
be the basis for action and not some 
particular use such as housing. A land 
use policy, the report states, “must be 
based on the fact that fundamentally 
land in a city is required for a place to 
live, a place to work, a place to trade 
and exchange goods and services, a 
place for education, recreation, worship 
and the development of the cultural in- 
stincts and space to permit the ready 
flow of goods and people. By virtue of 
topography, natural surroundings, and 
location with respect to other uses, cer- 
tain areas are peculiarly adapted to 
certain types of development. But the 
basic requirements in an_ established 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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Omaha Defines Best Land Use 
(Continued from Page Three) 

city are conditioned by the economic 
cost to the city of meeting the demands 
for a wider and wider range of services 
both physical and social, and the fact 
that the size of the overall investments 
in certain areas practically fixes the 
use of those areas for years to come.” 

Such a policy as that above on land 
use is aimed at promoting full develop- 
ment of each use. The following meas- 
ured statement is made on the place of 
major and local shopping centers. 
“Recent developments in communica- 
tion and transportation have removed 
some of the original reasons for con- 
centrating major retail outlets and bus- 
iness offices in a small area. But a city 
is more than a collection of neighbor- 
hoods and there will always be insti- 
tutions which either because of the na- 
ture of their product or services or be- 
cause of their present size cannot exist 
economically on the volume of trade in 
a single neighborhood but must depend 
on and draw from the whole city and 
outside trade territories. Their efforts 
to attract people, if successful, make 
immediately surrounding locations eco- 
nomically desirable for other types of 
business and should result in an inte- 
grated area where most of the needs of 
people for goods and services can be 
conveniently met. The counteracting 
force is the inconvenience resulting 
from distance and congestion. Maxi- 
mum convenience and consequent at- 
traction lies somewhere between the 
limits of inconvenience of distance in a 
sprawling type of business district and 
the inconvenience of congestion in one 
which is too concentrated.” 


Watch Your Figures 
(Continued from Page Two) 


The problem is great, but not so tre- 
mendous that the vast majority of cities 
can not handle it with their own finan- 
cial and technical facilities. 

The wild public spending necessary 
during a war, we hope, is a thing of the 
past. If public support is to be secured 
for urban redevelopment, the taxpay- 
er’s dollar must be conserved and 
thrifty programs using every sound 
structure and every possible asset must 
be presented. S. H. M. 


Pittsburgh Expicres Basic 
Financing 
(Continued from Page Three) 


phase of the problem. Even if an ex- 
isting urban redevelopment law re- 
quires merely that such families may 
be rehoused in dwellings which are not 
in any way inferior to the dwellings 
they have vacated, and if such law does 
not preclude temporary rehousing to 
facilitate a going program of rede- 
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velopment, this group of families need- 
ing to be rehoused would appear to be 
more suitably the responsibility of a 
public housing agency than of any 
other type of agency. But this subject, 
vitally important as it is, should not 
be allowed to obscure or prevent wise 
determination of the municipality’s 
problem of dealing with that part of a 
redevelopment or housing program 
which relates to land acquisition, as- 
sembly, replanning, transfer to de- 
velopers or public agencies (including 
city departments, board of education, 
etc.), and financing of this sequence of 
procedures consistently with the mu- 
nicipality’s capacities and long term 
interest. 

“6. Because blight and deterioration 
have grown to such serious proportions 
in metropolitan urban areas, and par- 
ticularly in their central cities, the 
gradual change over from a real prop- 
erty tax base which is eroding progres- 
sively to one which becomes more 
sound and stabilized will require dif- 
ferent financial treatment of different 
categories of land and costs, and elimi- 
nation of all obscurities in the account- 
ing. 

“7. The acquisition, assembly, replan- 
ning, and disposal of the land for re- 
development purposes should be a 
separate procedure (or series of pro- 
cedures), clearly differentiated from 
the procedures of financing and exe- 
cuting whatever constructions are to be 
placed upon that land. 

“8. Real encouragement to private 
housing, by direct action of the munici- 
pal corporation to eliminate existing 
obstacles, will result when it is possible 
to convey prospectively-residential land 
in redevelopment areas to private de- 
velopers, at a land valuation based on 
its earning power when developed in 
conformity with the use and intensity 
of use shown by the municipality’s 
master guiding plans to be most appro- 
priate and sound for the community 
to have in the designated locations. 
The benefit thus furnished to private 
enterprise through the action and bor- 
rowings of the municipal corporation 
would be matched by an equivalent 
benefit in the land acquisition phase of 
a public housing program. To achieve 
these double benefits has been one of 
the purposes of the set of procedures 
outlined in this memorandum. 

“Not less important to the municipal 
corporation, and to the whole commu- 
nity which it represents, would be cur- 
tailment of that proportion of public 
expenditures, for public housing or to 
supplement private housing, which in- 
volves paying a continuous and un- 
productive tribute to the system of 
market value assessment and scale of 
residential land, and to land specula- 
tion, instead of establishing and main- 


taining an earning power value for the 
land upon which is to be constructed 
the housing so much needed by the citi- 
zens of the community.” 


Downtown Business District Council 
Organizes to Give Unified Study 
to Central Areas 


(Continued from Page One) 
must be done if the reestablishment of 
close-in living areas is to be accom- 
plished. These areas are almost an es- 
sential to the preservation of the cen- 
tral business district. Likewise, noise, 
odors, and unsightliness should be com- 
bated by local action. 


Zoning 

Over-zoning in the central district 
for commercial and industrial use, un- 
der antiquated planning, should be cor- 
rected. New structures should be lim- 
ited in height to 10 to 16 stories, to give 
light and air and decrease congestion. 
Control and gradual elimination of pro- 
jecting signs is desirable. Covenants 
controlling in greater detail undesirable 
types of land use should be encouraged. 


Leases 

Owners should consider themselves 
partners with their tenants to maintain 
the integrity of the district. Inequitable 
leases resulting in high turnover, in- 
creased remodeling costs and lack of 
stability of address contribute to break- 
down of central district values. 


Long Range Planning 


The Urban Land Institute should hold 
clinics in interested communities to as- 
sist in the development of central dis- 
trict improvement programs. Every 
community should develop a master 
plan with a healthy central district rec- 
ognized as an essential to a healthy 
community, with a group of citizens 
implementing the work of the planning 
body and with publicity and dramatiza- 
tion provided for the plan. 


Urban Redevelopment 

Approval was given to the type of 
program carried out by the Indianapolis 
Redevelopment Commission for close-in 
blighted areas, with especial commen- 
dation for its redevelopment of urban 
areas without Federal funds and con- 
trols. 

Members who have accepted service 
on the Council but were unable to at- 
tend are: David Simpson, Portland; 
Clarence Turley, St. Louis; Warren 
Morris, Cleveland; Alvin Cates, At- 
lanta; Burrows Johnson, New Orleans; 
Ward Gifford, Kansas City; Norman 
Ogilvie, San Francisco; and Leslie Wil- 
liams, New York. 

(The Institute will prepare a Tech- 
nical Bulletin based on the discussions 
of the first meeting and others to fol- 
low.) 








